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Anti-Intellectualism in U.S. Schools 



Intellect. . .is the critical, creative, and contemplative side of 
the mind. . .intellect examines, ponders, wonders, theorizes, 
criticizes, imagines .. .Intellect evaluates evaluations, and 
looks for the meanings of situations as a whole. 

(Hofstadter, 1963, p. 25) 



Schools in the United States claim to have an academic mission; 
but despite this claim, they arc- neither particularly successful at- 
-nor interested in— cultivating intellect. This criticisn. of 
schools is similar on the surface to the conservative view of 
contemporary schools: that they are not "accountable" and, as a 
result, fail to furnish the political economy (business and 
government) with the sorts of workers that it needs to stay 
"competitive. " 

But that critique is rjuite different from the one we plan to 
elaborate in this essay. In our view schools do not fail the 
political economy by poorly accomplishing their academic mission. 
Rather, they serve the political economy precisely because they 
ignore the core part of that mission, the nurture of intellect. 

Anti-intellectualism 

The distinction between the two critiques becomes clear when we 
compare what is typically implied by the term "rigor" with what we 
mean by the term "intellect." "Rigor" conveys a stringent adherence 
to standards. Such standards are narrowly defined and apparently 
value-free. But they are not value free at all. Instead, they are 



the standards by which schools are to be evaluated and, 
consequently, held accountable. 

Such standards have e.s their basis a set of skills and a body of 
knowledge—collectively referred to as "literacy"~that have an 
immediate economic use. Literacy, according to this view, entails 
competence in basic skills (such as reading and math computation) 
and technological skills. By contrast, the informed reasoning th?t 
we term "intellect," depends on a broader interpretation, of 
literacy. This type of literacy is expansive, enabling individuals 
to define personal values within a cultural context. 

Considering these differences between intellect and rigor, one 
might assume that academic rigor and intellect could be severed. By 
implication, the conservative agenda for school reform relies on 
this strategy; its documents never employ the word "intellect" in 
considering ways for government to hold schools accountable to 
business and industry. On closer inspection, however, one finds 
that intellect and academic rigor cannot be separated; academic 
learning of a meaningful sort, by its nature, enables rather than 
impedes the development of intellect. Conceived as disciplined 
study of the liberal arts and sciences, academic learning cultivates 
reason; and reason is inherently critical. 

If intellect is by nature expansive and critical, then schools 
whose mission is to promote essential literacy for immediate, 
practical use would do well to ignore or even actively suppress 
intellect. According to this line of reasoning, such schools, and 
the educators who work in them, would be true to their mission if • 
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they were to debase anademic learning. We doubt, however, that any 
group of educators could very well take such a stance openly: it 
would mark them for the just scorn of the public. Common sense, 
after all, would suggest that schools are plac6s for learning. 
Consequently, even educators who favored a curriculum dedicated to 
long-term servitude in the basic skills could not publicly disparage 
schools' academic mission. Instead, these educators would endorse 
such a mission while at the same time blaming others — children, 
parents, state agencies—for producing a climate that makes such a 
mission difficult to accomplish. 

But do schooling and the political economy whose interests it 
serves (and to whom, therefore, it must be held accountable) 
furction to suppress intellect? The answer to this question 
certainly depends as much on the empirical .vidence as it does on 
the logic of the argument suggested above. Therefore, we direct 
attention to research on the nature of schooling as a way to 
evaluate the claims made thus far. Three types of research help us 
answer this question. 

The first type of research derives from critical theories of 
sociology. These theories suggest that the mission of schools is to 
reproduce the economic and power relations of society in order to 
serve the interests of the ruling classes. By accepting this 
interpretation, one can explein schools' apparent interest in 
promoting academic learning: such learning functions as the medium 
through which the benefits of schooling (i.e., skills, knowledge, 
and credentials) are distributed differentially on the basis of 
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students' class, racial, and ethnic backgrounds. If schools were to 
function in this way, as these critical theories suggest, empirical 
studies would reveal differential patterns of school performance and 
differential benefits of schooling in accordance with students' 
background characteristics. This finding would not, in itself, 
demonstrate schools' failure to foster intellect. Instead, it might 
reveal their efforts to suppress the intellect of most students 
while cultivating the intellect of an elite fevr. Later-in this 
essay we will consider this possibility and the research that 
addresses it. 

A second type of research that bears on the question of 
schools' academic mission examines the academic characteristics of 
teachers. As the translators of the aims of schooling into daily 
practice, teachers have a determining influence on its outcomes . 
If, for example, teachers were to interpret the academic mission of 
schools as disciplined study of the liberal arts and sciences, they 
would do what was required to cultivate intellect. By contrast, if 
their interpretation were more narrow, conceiving academics as the 
collection of essential skills and facts, they would emphasize 
mastery of some discrete body of knowledge to the ultimate detriment 
of intellect. The conditions that dictate teachers' collective 
interpretation, at least in part, are characteristics of teachers 
themselves. Their predisposition toward academic study doubtless 
has a substantial influence on their daily translation of its scope 
and method. 
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But even if research demonstrated that most teachers were not 
intellectuals and that schooling for most students did not cultivate 
the intellect, it would still be possible that schools valued 
intellect enough to cultivate it among an elite few. The third type 
of research considers this possibility. It examines schools' 
approach to the education of academically gifted students, those 
whose aptitudes make them most amenable to an intellectual educa- 
tion. ' 

If this research indicates that such students do in fact 
receive an education that nurtures cheir capacities for critical 
reasoning and inquiry, then we might conclude that schools do, at 
least in some cases, cultivate intellect. This finding would 
suggest that schooling in the United States is not fundamentally 
anti-intellectual in character and intent. In fact, it might 
indicate just the opposite: that schools so value intellect that 
they guard its supply, distributing it sparingly to those most 
deserving. If, however, the research shows that schools fail to 
cultivate intellect even among those students whose giftedness 
predisposes them to intellectual endeavors, then schools might 
properly be classified as anti-intellectual. Before drawing any 
conclusions about the intellectual character of U.S. schools, 
however, it is important to examine the three types of research that 
bear on the question. 

The Mission of Schools 
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This argument, though compelling, competes with another 
perhaps equally compelling — argument: that schools sort students 
not primarily on the basis of their class and race backgrounds, but 
solely on the basis of their academic aptitudes. This alternative 
argument offers a seemingly just rationale for schools' practice of 
providing different students with preparation of varying types. By 
applying a professional technology, educators prepare students to 
assume suitable roles in the workforce. The schools' differentiated 
curriculum works fairly and efficiently to produce the stratified 
workf-.rce that business, industry, and government require. Such an 
argument justifies inequalities in the distribution of the benefits 
of schooling by claiming tuat the disparate benefits are the 
incentives on which a meritocracy depends. 

These reasons for sorting students might be credible and even 
fair under certain conditions. They would be credible if schools 
could, in fact, identify children's aptitudes accurately and if 
childhood aptitude were a reasonable predictor of adult success. 
They would be fair if the varying occupational roles for vihich 
students were prepared had more or less equal status or, at least, 
if all students of equal ability had equal access to the most pres- 
tigious roles. A review of the relevant literature, however, sug- 
gests that none of these conditions applies. 

Judantents about students' academic a ptitudes. First, research 
shows that educators frequently make incorrect judgments about 
students' academic aptitudes. This research {see e,g. Good & 
Brophy, 1987; High & Udall, 1983; Ysseldyke & Algozzine, 1982) 
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indicates that teachers tend to overestimate the academic 
capabilities of attractive, neatly dressed children from middle 
class backgrounds and underestimate the capabilities of other types 
of children: unattractive, poorly dressed children or children from 
lower class and minority-group backgrounds. Even when educators 
base their judgments on measures of aptitude or achievement that 
purport to be objective, they may not be able to identify real 
differences among students. According to Oakes (1985,. p. 10), 

differences that appear to be substantial according to test 
results may, in fact, be relatively minor given the universe 
of knowledge or skill the test purports to measure . . . the 
differences in actual (not measured) ... achievement, then, 
may be relatively quite small. And yet we are willing to 
judge a student's level of achievement and, consequently, 
determine the kind of education he or she is provided on the 
basis of these test scores. 

Childhood aptitude and adult success . A second body of 
research that helps us evaluate the meritocratic argument provides 
evidence about the relationship between childhood aptitude and adult 
success. According to this research, e.,3titude alone does not 
predict adult success. Rather, aptitude has some influence on the 
amount of schooling an individual obtains, and the amount of 
schooling has a considerable influence on status and earnings. 
Jencks and his associates (1972) found that the strongest correlati- 
on between schooling and earnings was not that between childhood IQ 
and earnings, but that between years in school and earnings. 

Another indication of the weak association between academic 
aptitude and occupational success is the considertble overlap in the 
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IQ scores of individuals from occupational groups as different in 
status as lawyer and cashier. Roe's (1956) research, for example, 
showed that IQs among lawyers ranged from 95 to 160 whereas IQs 
among cashiers ranged from 85 to 155. Clearly; variables other than 
IQ are operating to determine which individuals become lawyers and 
which become cashiers. 

Differential reward for adults . A third body of research 
provides findings about the rewards of different occupations. A 
review of this research allows us to determine the fairness of 
schools* sorting practices. If the research shows that sorting 
results in a division of labor in which the various occupational 
loles are rewarded equally, then sorting practices— even if not 
wholly accurate — might be said to be fair. 

The research, however, shows just the opposite trend. Not only 
is there a large difference in the remuneration provided to dif- 
ferent types of workers, but the differences appear to be increasing 
in magnitude (see e.g., Leontief, 1982; Thurow, 1987). According to 
Apple (1987, p. 64) , 



It is estimated that in 1985 a poor family was at least 5 
percent less well off than in 1981, while a middle-class 
family was 14 percent better off. A rich family showed a 30 
percent gain in its already large advantage. These figures, 
even if taken by themselves, indicate a marked redistribu- 
tion of income and benefits from the poor to the rich. They 
are made even more significant by the fact that the middle 
class itself is actually shrinking as the numbers at the 
extremes grow. We have more and more a "double peaked" 
v^conomic distribution as the number of well-to-do and poor 
increase. 
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economic stratification of the previous generation. Although in- 
dividual students may use their educational attainment as a way to 
escape the economic lot of their parents, the majority of students 
do not find that schooling offers a very promising avenue of social 
mobility . 

The alternative to the me ritocratic argument. Given this 
evidence, what might we conclude is the r?il purpose of the academic 
curriculum? Critical theory offers a reasonable answer.. Proponents 
of this line of inquiry suggest that the purpose of the academic 
curriculum is to transmit the culture, knowledge, and prerogatives 
that enable dominant groups in the political economy to make their 
views of the world acceptable to virtually everyone and, thereby, to 
insure their continued domination (Apple, 1982). The process by 
which schools promote this i-'aological hegemony of dominant groups 
results in what critical eorists term, "cultural reproduction" 
(see e.g., Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977). 

According to this view, cultural reproduction is made possible 
because schools provide the arena for students from different class 
backgrounds to engage in conflicts over academic benefits (such as 
grades, honors, and credentials) that are symbolic of class con- 
flicts over economic and political benefits (see e.g., Bordieu & 
Passeron, 1977, 1979). This symbolic struggle distinguishes those 
who are ac. ^mically successful from those who are academically 
unsuccessful, a process that reinforces and legitimates the competi- 
tive principles of capitalism. At the same time, the process shows 
students of all class backgrounds that certain ways of speaking and 
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acting (i.e,, certain types of cultural capital) are more likely 
than others to influence the outcome of conflicts over academic 
benefits . 

Schools, however, not only provide the site for symbolic class 
conflicts, they also help to create the basis for such conflicts by 
legitimizing certain types of knowledge and discrediting other types 
of knowledge (Apple, 1979). These processes occur overtly in the 
determination of what constitutes school knowledge. According to 

Apple (1979, p. 45) , 

the problem of educational knowledge, of what is taught in 
schools, has to be considered as a form of the larger 
distribution of goods and services in a soi^iety. It is not 
merely an analytic problem (what shall be construed as 
knowledge?), nor simply a technical one (how do we organize 
and store knowledge so that children may have access to it 
and "master" it?), nor, finally, is it purely a psychologi- 
cal problem (how do we get students to learn "x ?). Rather, 
the study of educational knowledge is a study in ideology, 
the investigation of what is considered legitimate knowledge 
... by specific social groups and classes, in specific 
institutions, at specific historical moments. 

This view suggests that certain types of knowledge acquire 
value because they are included in the adopted curriculum; but. 
knowledge of particular types also acquires value because of the 
role it plays in promoting the goals of the "hidden curriculum." 
Through the hidden curriculum, students learn patterns of behavior 
that implement certain class-related expectations. These patterns 
of behavior distinguish students who are compliant and receptive to 
academic learning (and therefore likely to succeed) from those who 
are non-compliant and unreceptive to academic learning (and likely 
to fail) . In addition to the seemingly more objective differences 
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in levels of academic achievement, these noncognitive differences 
among students serve as another basis for schools' practice of 
sorting students into different instructional groups. 

Since, as we have seen, schools exist primarily to sort stu- 
dents according to their background characteristics, they have a 
vested interest in seeing that a large percentage of students do not 
acquire academic competence, let alone develop intellect. Teachers 
may, however, work to counter this mission. Evidence ot teachers' 
intellectualism would demonstrate their capacity to take on such a 
project and might, in fact, indicate their role in promoting school 
outcomes that subvert— rather than s'.pport~the cultural reproduc- 
tion that schooling intends. Research about the intellectual char- 
acteristics of teachers is, therefore, important to our understand- 
ing of the ways in which schools promote or suppress the development 
ot intellect. 
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The Intellectualism of Teachers 

Even though some scholars make efforts to engage practicing 
teachers in active processes of inquiry (see e.g., Glickman, 1990), 
teachers rarely seem to act like intellectuals. One indication of 
this characteristic of teachers is their relatively low performance 
on measures of academic competence. Another indication is their 
generally limited interest in scholarly activities. 

Teachers' academic ability . Several studies (e.g., Schlechty & 
Vance, 1981; Vance & Schlecty, 1982; Weaver, 1978, 1979) document 
the low standardized test scores of prospective teachers. These 
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only condition for the exercise of intellect. We know, for example, 
that many academically talented individuals use their talents to 
pursue practical rather than scholarly occupations (see e.g., Hof- 
stadter, 1963; Katchadourian & Boli , 1985). Therefore, it might 
also be the case that some less talented individuals choose to 
engage in scholarship rather than in other sorts of work. Publ-i^ 
school teaching might, according to this logic, provide such in- 
dividuals with the opportunity to pursue their academic -interests . 

Considering this possibility, it makes sense to look for re- 
search that examines the academic interests of teachers. There is 
no body of research, however, that directly addresses this question; 
but related research of two types enables us to infer some answers. 
One type of related research evaluates the course-taking of prospec- 
tive teachers; and another type considers teachers' reading habits 
and preferences. 

Teachers' academic interests . Research that evaluates the 
types of college courses that prospective teachers complete provides 
an imperfect reflection of the academic interests of such 
individuals. Most college programs include particular sequences of 
required courses, and many programs leave little room for students 
to choose electives. In spite of these conditions, however, we 
suspect that individuals who have compelling academic interests 
would be likely to promote those interests by taking higher-level 
courses in areas cf interest; and we also suspect that individuals 
who complete few higher-level courses in any field probably have 
limited interest in academic scholarship. 

Er|c 1 7 
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content that is available nowhere else. Since text is such an 
efficient means of storing ideas, it is the medium most often used 
for that purpose. People who are concerned with ideas (i.e., those 
with academic interests) must frequently encouAter text in order to 
compare and contast their ideas with those of others. Finally, 
reading provides entry to the intellectual forum in which scholarly 
dialog takes place. As a consequence, those who read widely in a 
field are more likely than others to make a significant ..contribution 
to that field. 

Taking these features of reading into account, we believe we 
are justified in considering the frequent reading of literature in 
an academic field as a necessary (if not sufficient) condition for 
scholarship. Moreover, we find that the types of books and periodi- 
cals that a person reads provide evidence of the nature and inten- 
sity of that person's academic interests. With these premises in 
mind, we turn to the research on teachers' reading habits and pre- 
ferences . 

Studies of teachers' reading show two consistent patterns. 
First, they show that teachers do not read very much. Duffey 
(1973), for example, found that— on average— teachers read 3.2 books 
during the year preceding his study. He also found that approxi- 
mately 11% of the teachers that he surveyed had not read a single 
book during that year (Duffey, 1974). In another study, however, 
teachers seemed to read a bit more: 8.5 books per year (Roeder, 
1968 cited in Ilika, 1974). This amount of reading was not much 
greater than the amount done by other middle class individuals, who 
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read--on average— 8 books per year. Using a different method of 
measuring the quantity of teachers' reading, Vieth (1981) found that 
34% of the teachers in her sample spent less than one hour per day 
reading . 

Ths second pattern that this research reveals is teachers' 
overwhelming preference for popular rather than scholarly or profes- 
sional literature. According to Duffey (1974), nearly 69% of the 
teachers in his sample who were reading a book at the time of the 
survey were reading a popular book. Of those who were reading about 
education, most were reading books intended for the general public. 

Teachers' journal reading reflects similar trends. Cogan and 
Anderson (1977), for example, concluded that teachers spent very 
little time reading professional journals. A survey conducted by 
Koballa (1987) showed that middle school teachers of life science 
most often selected practical rather than theoretical journals about 
science or science teaching. In fact, many of these teachers ranked 
Science World as one of the two journals they found most helpful. 
This finding disturbed the researcher: Science World is a journal 
targeted for middle school students, not for middle school teachers 
(Koballa, 1987). By contrast, only four percent of the teachers 
ranked Scientific American as one of the two journals they found 
most useful. 

The research about teachers' reading is illustrative, if not 
definitive. It seems to suggest that, in general, teachers do not 
have well-developed academic interests. Coupled with research about 
teachers' academic aptitude, this research shows that most teachers 
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do not act like intellectuals. As a result, they probably also do 
not consider the predominant aims of schools to be inconsistent with 
their personal views of the world. Consequently, teachers are 
likely to support — not subvert — these aims. 

This reasoning does not, however, provide sufficient evidence 
to permit us to conclude that schools (and the teachers who work in 
them) are anti-intellectual. As we have suggested earlier, it might 
be possible for schools to have elitist— but still int^Uectual— 
aims. They might, for example, demonstrate a high regard for intel- 
lectual work by allowing only a few capable students to engage in 
it. Consequently, to advance our argument, we need to evaluate the 
evidence about the nature of education for these most talented-- 
often called "gifted"— students . 

The Education of Academicall y Gifted Students 
The basic rationale for gifted education is that some 
children's aptitudes for scholarship or art are so extraordinary 
that such children cannot be adequately educated through ordinary 
methods. It seems, therefore, that schools should make special 
efforts to cultivate these students' intellectual talents, but the 
case is otherwise. Programs for gifted students often devalue 
scholarly and creative activities. In fact, activities in such 
programs are generally irrelevant to the students' intellectual 
achievement; instead, programs inculcate social behaviors that 
reflect middle-class norms. 
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Many gifted programs, for example, focus on counseling able 
students or developing their social skills through activities such 
as leadership training and small-group interaction. In the name of 
improving gifted students' creativity, many prdgrams forego 
substantial academic content and, instead, teach problem-solving 
skills in isolation from any particular academic content. These 
"skills" are easily ar:quired and applicable only to well-structured 
problems; they are, in consequence, of doubtful merit.... 

By exaggerating the emotional and social risks of strategies 
like acceleration and early college attendance, educators frequently 
dissuade students and parents from arranging intellectually 
challenging programs. Furthermore, most gifted students do not have 
access to the few extant programs that would best suit their 
aptitudes and interests. Such programs are seldom found in public 
schools; they are typically found in the expensive private schools 
that serve a different elite— the families of the wealthy. 

As a consequence, some of the most intellectually precocious 
students in the public schools remain as unprepared as other stu- 
dents to engage in scholarly or artistic work that requires con- 
centrated study and dedication to ideas. Instead, they are better 
prepared to assume the role that best suits the vested economic 
interests of the wealthy, the role of intelligent careerist. In 
this role they are capable of responding efficiently and 
pragmatically to work-related problems but unable, or at least 
disinclined, to examine the broad social, economic, and political 
context in which the problems are set. 

22 
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Questionable featur ^'' gifted programs. Gifted programs have 
four features that undermine their capacity to develop intellect. 
First, they emphasize problem-solving skills, typically even in 
isolation from academic content; second, they <kromote enrichment 
over acceleration; third, they train bright students to identify 
with the norms of the power elite (cf. Mills, 1959); and finally, 
they exaggerate the emotional dangers of academically challenging 

work. ' 

Gifted programs emphasize "problem-solving skills" to the 
detriment of intellect. In part, this emphasis comes from the 
mistaken belief that, since gifted students are intelligent, they 
should fill a leading role in solving society's "critical problems." 
The modern world view is that solving such problems entails 
primarily technical expertise, rather than thoughtful 
interpretation. 

In our society, the inventor-entrepreneur is valued over the 
theoretical scientist (Hofstadter, 1963). Powerful business 
interests prize research more for its economic than its theoretical 
implications (Trumpbour, 1989): having ideas about how to get 
something done is highly valued in most enterprises. Therefore, 
many gifted programs set out to teach students techniques for 
solving problems with ingenuity, so that as adults they will be 
effective technicians, managers, and leaders. Ironically, in many 
gifted education programs, instruction in problem-solving is applied 
to trivial material. Inquiry-training (Suchmar, 1975), 
brainstorming (Osborn, 1963) , synectics (Gordon, 1961) , and many of 
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the other game-like activities designed to teach reasoning and 
creative thinking exemplify this type of instruction. 

Problem-solving activities are often part of the enrichment 
curriculum, which most gifted educators prefer to the alternative, 
acceleration. Supporters of enrichment assume that students' 
achievement will improve if they have broader, rather than more 
rapidly paced, instruction. Research clearly shows that this 
premise is false (e.g.. Daurio. 1979). Nonetheless, t.^e use of 
enrichment persists. 

It persists despite the fact that the major objection to 
acceleration— that it causes social and emotional maladjustment— is 
also unsupported by research (e.g.. Kulik & Kulik, 1984). The 
refusal to provide more rapid instruction to those who can obviously 
benefit from it is puzzling. In fact, it may suggest that the 
practice (if not the intent) of gifted programs is anti- 
intellectual. 

Enrichment often consists of short thematic units, which, for 
example, may teach creative writing, research methods, library 
skills, or skills of self-presentation. These units— typically 
conducted as small-group or individual activities— usually fail to 
constitute a legitimate course of study. In a sense, the enrichment 
"curriculum" is a series of unrelated workshops. Perhaps this 
shortcoming results from the view that bright students need 
something extra, not something more challenging. As a consequence 
of this view, schools usually schedule enrichment classes only once 
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or twice a week and, through that arrangement, provide the extra 
attention gifted students presumably need. 

The Childrens- Academy, described by Fetterman (1988), typifies 
enrichment programs. A resource program that gifted students attend 
one day a week, it offers such courses as "Money Makers," "Build a 
Better Mousetrap," "Weather in 3D," "Shipwrecked," "Sleuthing with 
Sherlock," "Blood and Guts," and "Reading Between the Lines: Magic, 
Myths, and Morals." At the end of each day, teachers provide an 
affective-domain-skills-session to develop students' group speaking 
and listening skills as well as other "socialization skills." Some 
parents are concerned about all of the "fun and games" (p. 42), but 
the children enjoy the program. 

The responses of both parents and children are legitimate. 
Enrichment programs such this one make learning fun; most chil- 
dren would enjoy the activities. For one thing, enrichment classes 
involve students more actively than most other classes. For 
another, they are usually student-centered and informally 
structured. Despite these admirable qualities, however, part of the 
reason that enrichment classes are enjoyable is that they are not 
very demanding; in general they are more entertaining than regular 
classrooms . 

Enrichment rewards children just for being gifted. Other 
students envy the gifted students their participation in enrichment 
programs. But precisely because enrichment presents no real 
intellectual challenge that might justify other students' exclusion, 
such programs imply that gifted students deserve special privileges. 
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seminar rooms have couches rather than desks. Computers, materials 
for science experiments, and instructional games are often found in 
greater abundance in enrichment classrooms than in other classrooms. 
This objection might be more difficult to sustain if these special 
facilities were used on behalf of the intellectual development of 
gifted students, but they are not. Instead, the facilities «re a 
variety of conspicuous consumption. In our culture, this lavish 
expense for no purpose tends to validai:e a group's enti^lemerxt to 
special privileges (cf. Veblen, 1899). 

The proliferation of enrichment programs is due in part to an 
exaggeration of the emotional risks associated with demanding course 
work. There is, however, reason to believe that educators and 
parents in the U.S. overestimate the risks of academic work. In 
response, for example, to reports of relatively high levels of 
academic achievement in Japan, U.S. educators often point out that 
such high achievement is won at high cost, increased suicides among 
Japanese students. This argumeo*-. persists despite the fact that 
suicide is more prevalent among American youth than among Japanese 

youth (Barrett, 1990). 

The preponderance of research on gifted students' social and 
emotional development shows that they are at least as well-adjusted 
and mature ar. other students (Pendarvis, Howley, & Howley, 1990). 
Nevertheless, educators, includihg teachers of gifted students, 
express grave concerns about these children's mental health. Al- 
though parents often share these concerns, they do not perceive 
academic challenge as particularly threatening. In fact, parents of 
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the gifted are the object of considerable criticism by educators 
when they press for even very limited accommodations to their chil- 
dren's intellectual aptitude. 

TTnd^rachievem^nf. as an ef fect of anti-i ntellectualism . Whereas 
some parents of gifted students wa.t their children to engage in 
intellectually challenging work, schools function to inculcate 
normative behavior. They exert considerable pressure on all 
students to conform to such norms (Etzioni, 1961). Most often, the 
norms seem to involve anti-intellectual attitudes and dispositions 
{cf. Coleman, 1961; Garman, 1986; Pendarvis et al . , 1990; Wiener, 
1950; Waller, 1932). Such norms may explain the relatively low 
achievement of students and adults with extraordinarily high IQ 



scores 



This "disappointing" (Feldman, 1984) level of echievement among 
highly gifted students has been attributed to various causes, 
including (1) th 3 failure of IQ tests to measure important aspects 
of intelligence; (2) personality problems in gifted individuals; 
and, in recent years, to (3) the schools' "commendable" emphasis on 
attitudes and skills-such as creativity-that are not even measured 
by achievement tests. The final point suggests that achievement 
level as conventionally measured is an unimportant educational 
outcome; a viftw that may be anti-intellectual in itself. 

Feldman (1984) analyzed the achievement of gifted men who 
participated in Terman's longitudinal study. He concluded that 
there was a significant difference between the intellectual 
achievement of these men and that of men in the general population. 
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students from other countries. For example. Barrett notes that 15 
American students were among the top 100 first-graders from several 
countries; but that only one American student was among the top 100 

fifth-grade students. 

These differences would be predictable if they occurred only in 
math. In comparison to students from other countries, far fewer 
American students take advanced mathematics classes. The 
differences, however, are more widespread. Declines in verbal SAT 
scores in the last decade suggest that the problem is not limited to 
quantitative disciplines. 

Despite the fact that-as a group~the highly gifted seem to 
achieve less well than might be expected, many gifted individuals do 
make significant contributions in academic, professional, and 
artistic fields. Some gifted individuals, however, may 
underachieve, or appear to underachieve, in rebellion against 
prevailing values. William Sidis. one of the most famous "tailures" 
in the literature on gifted education, may belong to this category. 
Despite his extraordinary academic ability (e.g., he was admitted to 
Harvard at age nine), Sidis insisted on obscurity. However, Sidis 
seems to have been actively, if quietly, engaged in a variety of 
intellectual works. The most important of these was a critical 
manuscript on the influence of Native American concepts of 
government on the colonials who drew up the U.S. Constitution 

(Johansen, 1969) . 

T.^rk of access to proqr that foster intellect. Both the 
questionable features of gifted programs and the way in which 
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schools structure the underachievement of their most talented 
students-topics of the preceding sections-are related to the anti- 
intellectual functions of public schooling in the United States. 
Gifted programs in the public schools put little emphasis on the 
nurture of intellect. Moreover, the anti-intelloctnal norms of 
public schools block the development of intellect generally, with 
obvious effect among very talented students. In short, the public 
schools offer little access to programs that foster intellect. 

Those programs are reserved for another elite: the children of 
the wealthy. Private preparatory schools and ivy league colleg^is 
are the most intellectually challenging schools in the country. 
These schools, however, almost exclusively enroll students whose 
family interests are those of the ruling class (Dormhoff, 1983). 
Even these schools value conspicuous consumption and status more 
than intellectual accomplishment (Trumpbour, 1989). They attempt to 
cultivate . technocratic elite that supports rather than challenges 
the status quo (Hobsbawm, 1973; Katchadourian & Boli, 1985; Veblen, 
1899). According to Hobsbawm (1973), however, intellectuals are in 
a position to change the status quo. Consequently, even the most 
academically challenging programs-wherever they are found-must 
carefully control the uses to which intellect is put. 

Nurturing Inte llf^ 

Substantial evidence suggests that, as an institution, 
education reproduces, and perhaps extends, social and economic 
inequality. Moreover, three aspects provide views of education as 
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an anti-intellectual enterprise: its n>ission, the characteristics 
of teachers, and its programs for the most academically able 
students. 

This evidence suggests that elementary and secondary education 
in contemporary America pursues neither equality nor excellence. 
For us, the key eleir.ent miss ig from the experience of schooling-- 
and from other institutions of mass culture as well--is care for 
intellect. Such care involves attention to the thinking subject, 
th^ minds of students, and, equally important, our own minds as 
those that care for students. It is not sufficient for schools to 
concentrate on any particular set of "skills," for skills merely 
operate on some object. Nurture of intellect allows individuals to 
understand and, what is more, to interpret the world. Only a mind 
attuned through long practice to integrating facts and ideas, to 
assessing hypothetical realities, and to striving for exact 
expression is capable of interpretation. 

Interpretation involves critique, and critique of whatever sort 
implies a direction for cLange . For this reason, nurture of the 
intellect also entails the disposition to critique the world, 
largely in order to change it. The point is that change requires 
different interpretations, and the avenues of mass culture provide 
too few. 

Perhaps the evolution of communication and control (i.e., the 
ethos of information) in the pos tindustrial world makes 
interpretation more difficult. If so, then the crisis of education 
is part of a much wider, and more serious, cultural crisis (Bell, 
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1973, 1976). Whatever the case, resolution of the crisis is not 
amenable to fiat, and the discussion that follows does not comprise 
a set of "reforms" to be imposed on schools. In fact, it is 
doubtful if any other institution in contemporary society has 
authority sufficient to redirect education in the ways that we 
imagine to be necessary. 

Hope may. however, lie in the individual and organizational 
exceptions to the general trend. Schooling, after all, , is a 
purposive institution, made by huinans to accomplish certain aims. 
Control of the institution is contested ground, and the interests 
that control particular schools (and classrooms) in part determine 
the character, if not the ultimate aims, of schooling as an 
institution. 

What Should S chools Be For? 

If intellect serves to guide interpretation, critique, and 
change, then it may well threaten the vested interests of power. 
Too wide an effort to nurture intellect is, therefore, a potential 
threat to such interests. We conclude that, as an institution, 
education serves to channel intellect to less threatening ends. 

The previous discussion provided examples of this process as it 
applied to gifted children. This one example also illustrates the 
"microphysics" of educational power (cf. Foucault, 1979, on 
prisons). The example shows how institutional power bends intellect 
to certain purposes. The power is applied by functionaries of the 
institution (teachers and administrators) who translate 
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institutional aims into particular practices. In this case, 
analysis of the practices demonstrates the contradictions of their 
premises. In short, the development of exceptional talent is 
supported in rhetoric and suppressed in practice. 

The major premise of education as an institution, however, is 
that schools are an arm of the nation state. The following 
discussion first considers this premise, and then elaborates three 
alternative premises more in keeping with our notion th^t nurture of 
intellect must become a major educational aim. 

Education as arm of t hP nation state. As an institutional 
phenomenon, education in the modern world is an arm of the nation 
state (e.g., Boli, Ramirez, & Meyer, 1985; Deaton & McNamara , 1984; 
DeYoung, 1989; Howley, 1991; Meyer, Tyack, Nagel, & Gordon, 1979). 
In the United States, the machinery of the institution applies an 
apparently value-free technology of improvement and management to 
the supervision of students, fitting their growth to the national 
interest. 

The intent served by this role for education is to colonize 
students' mental functions in certain ways. Schools, for example, 
serve to manage and develop "human resources" and "human capital," 
and inculcate predetermined values of national interest (e.g., 
Deaton & McNamara, 1984). As an arm of the state, the institution 
of education treats children as sites for the development, in the 
national interest, of a variety of useful skills (Howley, 1991). 
Policymakers overtly express the hope that all children will become 
effective and efficient instruments of economic production. In 
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First, the growth of trans-national corporations posed challenges to 
national political economies (Jacobs, 1984). With American 
interests in trans-national corporations at an all-time high, 
American business itself became the cause for i.iurh of the 
comparative disadvantage of the U.S. political economy. Second, by 
shifting the burden to education, business interests in the 1980s 
deflected the attention of politicians and bureaucrats from their 
own excesses and problems (DeYoung, 1989; Spring, 1987):, 

Time and again, reform reports delineated what business 
interests claimed to desire in employees—better thinking skills for 
problem-solving and better attitudes toward teamwork (e.g.. 
Committee for Economic Development, 1985; Etzioni , 1985; Perelman, 
1990) as priorities for the nation's schools. In the effort to 
rally a populace skeptical, at least since the Vietnam era, of the 
abuse of national power, the business community, working through the 
prerogatives of a conservative political regime, exerted tighter 
control over the machinery of education (Aronowitz & Giroux, 1985). 

Alternative premises . We are concerned that education become 
soii.athing other than a state mechanism for dominating the thought 
and behavior of citizens; namely, an institution that nurtures the 
intellect of individuals, regardless of their race, cl-ss, sex, or 
ethnic origins. We are not, however, laying out a plan for reform 
and restructuring. The present dimensions of the institution took 
shape for 100 years. The changes we envision will take equally 
long, if, in fact, the political economy can tolerate them. Our 
principal aim in this discussion is to present overlooked issues and 
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alternatives for educators, especially those concerned to reconcile 
talent development and social justice. Our view of schools' mission 
relies on three premises that accord the curriculum a different role 
from the one it presently serves. 

The first premise claims that a primary mission of schools 
should be to promote students' ethica] reasoning. According to this 
view, a fundamental mission of schools is to act as the conscience 
of the polity. By distinguishing theii goals from those of the 
nation-state, schools should be able to develop curriculc. 'chat give 
students the academic background and the personal entitlement to 
offer meaningful critique of the institutions of modern life. 

Not oily is this mission an important precursor of social 
change, it is also an important safeguard of such change (see e.g.. 
Brym, 1980). Any society—regardless of the tenets on w.txch it is 
founded-can lose sight of its most worthy aims. A citizenry 
capable of ethical reasoning, however, can evaluate and redirect its 
government . 

Moreover, citizens are entitled to a government that advances 
their human rights, including the right to political voice and to 
self -directed work. As Bell (1976) notes, the evolution of human 
rights has not been well attended to in modern capitalist societies. 
Advancing such rights is possible only within a society that places 
as great a value on the welfare of groups as it does on the 
accomplishments of individuals. Consequently, the schools in such a 
society should cultivate among students an appreciation for the 
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formations prevail. Students also need to be prepared to serve ac 
ac;:ors within a less contrived and more substantive political arena. 
In order to assume such a role, they need to understand the 
assumptions as well as the processes of democratic governance. To 
promote such understanding, curriculum must offer students a forum 
for discussing political ideas as well as meaningful avenues to 
address political and economic issues in their communities. These 
avenues, however, would differ from the channels progressive schools 
habitually use for cultivating students' democratic ',3ntiments. 
Rather than construct for students an artificial political microcosm 
(such as that implied by the term, "student government"), schools 
should involve students in the real events of the political economy 
that take place within their communities. 

Such activities form part of a larger project, which involves, 
in our view, the most substantive role that schools should 
undertake. Our third premise is that this project— encompassing 
schools' aesthetic mission—is of primary importance. Applying the 
term "aesthetic" to all representations of human experience and 
objective reality, this premise reflects our belief that human 
knowledge and understanding are justified in their own right, 
without reference to their immediate utility. Representations of 
experience and reality— in the arts and sciences— form, we believe, 
a legacy that allows humans to address the enduring predicaments of 
existence. 

An aesthetic mission requires schools to provide all that is 
necessary to prepare students to construct personal interpretations 
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of the world. By examining, reflecting on. and reconceiving others- 
interpretations of the world, students become able to internalize- 
as well as to assert— their own interpretations. These 
interpretations not only become the foundation- for students' 
definitions of themselves, they will inevitably serve as the bas«s 
for students' ethical judgments and political actions. 

The aesthetic mission of scliools is most similar, on the 
surface, to what schools currently do. They present a ^ody of 
knowledge that seems to represent the most significant elements of 
the cultural tradition. Regardless of appearances, however, this 
body of knowledge is offered only as the cursory treatment of 
content (e.g.. Hirsch. 1987). Viewed this way. knowledge is treated 
superficially, reduced to unrelated bits of information, and 
trivialized. Curriculum of this sort uses a set of facts to 
distinguish those who master an approved canon from those who don't. 
Such a curriculum, however, certainly fails to encourage students to 
explore the personal and universal import of a body of knowledge. 

By contrast, we believe that the aesthetic mission of schools 
requires the selection of some body of knowledge for students to use 
as the beginning point of their intellectual exploration. This 
knowledge needs to be of the sort that expands ra-her than limits 

students' choices. 

Such knowledge is easier to characterize when it helps students 
develop a fundamental method of inquiry or expression. For example, 
the knowledge about how to read makes availabl > to students a wide 
range of intellectual choices. It is more difficult to specify. 
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however, the most important knowledge within disciplines such as 
literature and history that are essentially discursive. 

Students certainly neec -ead enough histovy to understand and 
even. to participate in il^ :hod. but we are not clear how much or 
what kind of history will accomplish that aim. Issues such as this 
are basic to the development of curriculum, and should, therefore, 
be addressed by teachars and to a lesser extent by members of the 
community that a school serves. To engage in such work, however, 
teachers will need to value intellect more than they currently do. 
They will need to have exposure to the broad body of knowledge from 
which a curricu]'m might be drawn. Moreover, they must be willing 
to submit such curriculum to a process of continual critique. Only 
through this critique will schools be able to provide a curriculum 
that gives students access to the assumptions on which their 
cultures rtst and. at the same time, shows them how to challenge or 
elaborate those assumptions. 

rr.ng t-rnction of the Curriculum 

If schools are to serve these ethical, political, and aesthetic 
ends, their curricula must change. But how should curricula change? 
Observers— both liberal and radical— who conclude that the 
public-school curriculum as presently constituted limits students' 
academic achievement have recommended curricula that include various 

bodies of knowledge. 

Liberal observers generally recommend the traditional canon of 
western thought as importauv for all students, regardless of social 
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class or aptitude. t>,. P.-idPla Proposal (Adler, 1982), for example, 
advoca;es a basic liberal arts education for all students. 

Radical critics, by contrast, usually propose curricula that 
replace the established curriculum with non- traditional content 
(i.e., an anti-canon) relevant to the history, culture, and 
liberation of oppressed groups. In consequence, radical critiques 
often find the classical canon to be little better than the basic 
skills curriculum that most contemporary schools implement (Weiler, 
1988). According to Giroux (1988), schools that confine education 
to "high-status" (p. 194) knowledge serve the interests of the 
ruling elite; making the traditional canon available to all students 
does little to advance the human rights of oppressed groups. 

We take a view that differs from both liberal and radical 
perspectives. This view proceeds from points already made. If the 
construction or curriculum is a critical task for educators and 
community members, and if schools are to be harbingers of democracy, 
then educators-whether liberal or radical-ought not to espouse a 
single curriculum for cll students. Children grow up in particular 
surroundings, and educators must construct curricula that respond to 
those particularities. 

At the same time, children ought, we believe, to grow up into a 
wider world~at least intellectually wider-than the one into which 
they are born. One aspect of this process is developmental; th c 
is, students' minds mature with age. Educators should nurture that 
development so that students grow into adults who can grasp, use, 
revise, and invent ideas. Another aspect of this process, however, 
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is circumstantial. In this aspect, educators select content that 
leads students to bridge the gap between the particulars of their 
existence and the universal dimensions of human existence. 
Educators, however, cannot undertake these roles unless their own 
intellects guide the construction of curriculum. 

unfortunately, this role for intellect is seldom realized in 
conten>porary public school classrooms. As a result, students 
generally imagine for themselves selfish ends in worlds that 
resemble the narrow ones they inhabit in reality. That is, they 
imagine themselves as being incrementally more successful than their 
parents. One casualty of the failULO of intellect in classrooms may 
be social mobility of a more significant sort. An even more 
importa.it c ualty, we would argue, is intellectual mobility; the 
disposition to imagine and act upon other realities than those that 

are merely apparent. 

In fact, both the canon and the anti-canon seem equally 
important to us. Ideally, all students would learn that the world 
differs radically from the one they think they see just over the 
sills of the classroom windows, the one they knc" so well. In 
constructing curriculum, however, wise educators bine themselves to 
their students' origins, that is, to where their students are coming 
from. By examining and building on the meanings that seem familiar, 
students learn that the world they think they know so well— their 
immediate world— differs somewhat from their image of it. 

For example, developing family chronicles and oral histories of 
various groups and cultures helps students realize the limits and 
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expand their conception of apparent reality. Such openings exist in 
all disciplines, sometimes because of students' misconceptions, but 
sometimes because of the unexplored richness of their personal 
experiences. The point is that instruction must regularly exploit 
such opanings so that students can begin to construct bridges 
between the narrow worlds that seem so familiar and the wider ones 

that seem so foreign. 

The content of the curriculum, however, is not immaterial. Any 
curriculum must have substance. The idea that instruction should 
impart intellectual processes rather than intellectual content is 
misguided, unless it acknowledges that dealing with important 
knowledge is the way humans think. Educators are often tempted into 
believing that thought processes exist somehow apart from content. 
This is simply not true, and thinking cannot be taught apart from 
something worthy about which to think. 
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